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Meeting of the Board of Directors 


A special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Association was held at the 
Retreat House at Senexet Pines, Conn., on 
Friday, October 4, and Saturday, October 
5. Of the large number present many had 
not hitherto seen the Retreat House, 
which was at its best. The days were 
bright and cool, the night was clear, and 
the pines and the lake with the autumn 
foliage furnished a beautiful setting. 

The special business of the meeting was 
the consideration of a report by the Com- 
mittee on Administration, and a consid- 
eration of the report of the Commission 
of Appraisal undertaken at the request of 
the Commission itself. 

The directors authorized a correction 
of the resolution in regard to Proctor 
Academy passed at its meeting on May 23. 
The vote as it now appears is as follows: 

Voted: That the chairman appoint a 
committee to survey the affairs of Proctor 
Academy, and further that the Association 
give Proctor immediately $5,000, and fur- 
ther that, provided the committee renders 
a favorable report, the Association match, 
dollar for dollar, the donation made to 
Proctor after July 1, 1985, up to a total of 
$10,000, including the $5,000 given im- 
mediately. 

The report of the Committee on Ad- 
ministration was not in its final form, but 
so much of the report as the committee was 
able to present received the careful con- 
sideration of the board. Final action must 
await the complete report to be taken up 
at the next meeting. 

Among the recommendations of the 
committee which were adopted by the 
board were these: 

“That the General Counsel of the As- 
sociation be requested to submit to the 
December meeting of the Board a report 
upon the legal questions involved in proxy 
voting at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. 

“That the executive secretary be in- 
structed to submit a chart of organization 
clearly defining the various functions and 
lines of authority of the several officers and 
committees of the Association. It was 
also suggested that the chart should in- 
clude the affiliated organizations or so- 
cieties. 

“That the board also instruct the execu- 
tive secretary to draft a memorandum for 
consideration at the December meeting 
which will clarify the future procedure of 
the board in the following manner: (1) 
To copy the purposes of the Association as 
set forth in the Purpose clause of the 
Charter; and (2) The present major poli- 
cies of the Association as they relate to 
the ministers, the churches and Association 
finances. 

“That the board of directors shall in 
general confine its deliberations to matters 
of major policy, leaving administrative 
details to the executive committee, the 
Administrative Council, the individual 


officers and to committees of the board. 

“That the executive committee hold 
regular stated meetings, the Administra- 
tive Council to report to these meetings 
all major transactions for action or ratifica- 
tion. 

“That a competent stenographer be 
present at all meetings of the board and of 
the executive committee. 

“That a notice of a proposed amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the board to enable 
the election of a chairman to preside at its 
meetings be included in the agenda for the 
next meeting of the board. 

“That prior to all meetings of the board 
an agenda of the coming meeting be mailed 
to all members of the board, this agenda 
to consist of proposed business, giving at 
the discretion of the president an explana- 
tory preamble and the exact wording of 
the proposed vote. 

“That from three to five times each year 
the president shall send or cause to be sent 
a report of the activities of the Association 
since the last report to the directors, this 
to include the repert of field secretaries 
on trips. 

“That a committee be appointed to study 
the procedure of the annual meeting, con- 
sider the advisability of changes, and re- 
port at the December meeting of the board. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to 
Charles R. Joy, Director of the Division 
of Public Relations, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Why should the headquarters of 
the Association be in New England? 


Because the geographical center of 
the denomination is in New England. 
One hundred and ninety-six, or more 
than half, of our 353 active churches 
are in New England, 157 in Massa- 
chusetts, 44 in Greater Boston. With 
the present distribution of our churches 
Boston is the logical place for the head- 
quarters. 

There are, of course, obvious disad- 
vantages inherent in any geographical 
location. We could well wish that the 
Association were omnipresent. But 
the disadvantages are fewer and the 
advantages greater in New England 
than they would be elsewhere, because 
of the distribution of our churches. 
When the Association was founded in | 
1825 distances were great and journeys 
arduous. Today the country has con- 
tracted. We have stream-lined trains 
and three-mile-a-minute planes. 
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“That the board of directors instru 
the executive secretary to make a stud} 
regarding the most effective ieee 
facilities at headquarters and report i 
the December meeting of the board. | 

“That the Administrative Council hole 
regular frequent meetings at stated times} 

“That the board instruct the executiv¢| 
secretary to see that each Saturday ther@ 
be drafted a schedule of the major ac 
tivities and engagements of officers an¢ 
department heads for the coming week 
such schedule to be placed on the desk 0} 
each staff member and officer early eack| 
Monday morning. 

“That there be installed under the di, 
rection of a trained and experienced filing 
clerk a central filing system for the corre- 
spondence of officers with such exceptions 
as are necessary. 

“That the president call for brief anq| 
regular monthly reports from each de- 
partment. 

“That the board grant to those officers 
who are called upon for frequent addresses} 
an extra two months’ leave of absencel 
with pay in alternate years, it being under- 
stood that this extra leave is to be spent 
in travel and study.” 

A report was received from the execu 
tive committee of the joint meeting heldt 
with the Commission of Appraisal, at 
which time the Commission presented some} 
of the suggestions and recommendation 

| 


which it had in mind to incorporate in its} 
report at the Biennial Conference in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, and asked for the opinions# 
and suggestions of the board of directors} 
in regard to these several matters. Thes : 
were taken up in detail and the report o 
the action of the board will be presented’ 
to the Appraisal Commission at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Two brief devotional services were held}] 
in the chapel: the first was conducted by} 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville} 
Theological School; the second by Rev. | 
Julius F. Krolfifer of Cincinnati. | 

Three sessions of the board were held, | 
one on Friday evening, one on Saturday || 
morning, and one on Saturday afternoon., 
The directors were very appreciative off 
the gracious hospitality extended by the} 
directors of the Retreat, Incorporated. 
The session was perhaps the longest con-|} 
tinuous session ever held by the board. 
Most of the members remained through |] 
the three sessions. 
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The Development of Fascism in the United States’ 
Harry F. Ward 


BPH first recognized appearance of fascism in 
fe, the United States was in the form of various 
minor organizations patterned after the first 
Ml} fascist gangs organized by Mussolini and 
then after Hitler’s Storm Troops. The Black Shirts 
who appeared among our Italian population and the 
Brown Shirts who emerged later among German- 
Americans were partly imitations of, and partly in- 
spired and directed by, their European forerunners. 


They were accompanied by propaganda that was 


carried into far wider circles—on university campuses, 
for example. But they struck no roots in the American 
soil. They were met by counter movements among the 
national elements which they tried to organize, for 
these had merged too far in the main stream of Ameri- 
can life to be recaptured by European forces. The im- 
potence and diminution of these movements of foreign 
origin was the first indication that American fascism 
would develop in its own way. 

More extended, and for a time more threatening, 
were similar organizations that were more indigenous 
—like the Silver Shirts, the Vigilantes, and the Order 

‘of ’76. They were in part imitative of European 
precedents and sometimes receptive of foreign aid, but 
mostly they followed the American pattern of the Ku 
Klux Klan and our milder secret societies. Also, 
either in the coarser form of high profits from the sale 
of uniforms and supplies or the more refined form of 
capitalizing the fears of the patriotic profiteers, they 
usually exhibited themselves as typical American 
financial rackets. They have already passed into a 
welcome eclipse. 


Various Fascist Movements 

Another minor imitative development was the 
attempt to promulgate fascist doctrine in publications 
like The Awakener and The American Quarterly. This 
may be described as high-brow, dress-shirt type. of 
fascism. It expressed and cultivated the patronizing 
rejection of democracy, the desire to set up the rule of 
the allegedly efficient and cultivated few over the 
many who are assumed to be permanently unable to 
think and act for themselves, that had for some time 
been current in certain academic circles. Also, it 
made explicit the implications of the attempt of the 
liberals to substitute a planned capitalism, controlled 


*An address delivered before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and published in The Annals of the 


' Academy. 


by experts, for the economic chaos that uncontrolled 
profit seeking had produced. At this point it revealed 
one of the essential aspects of fascism—the attempt to 
preserve the present class-controlled society. 

This particular attempt is necessarily abortive 
because it lacks a popular base—a characteristic 
which is essential to fascist success. A fascist leader 
does not win unless he conceals his belated attempt 
to revive, in a degraded form, the tradition of aristoc- 
racy behind mouth-filling promises of power and plenty 
to the crowds. 

The attempt from these various sources to pro- 
mote anti-Semitism must also be set down as imitative 
of, or contagious from, the Hitler race theory and 
racial repression. Again it is a case of the lack of a 
native driving force. It is only where the economic 
and cultural situation is favorable to it that anti- 
Semitism is an accompaniment of fascism. The com- 
paratively slight results secured from the amount of 
anti-Semitic propaganda already carried on in this 
country show that it has no sufficient economic root. 
The Jew cannot by any amount of shrieking be made 
to appear as a national threat; he is already too much 
amalgamated in the American pattern of life. A 
wave of emotionalism, thrown up by a much wider 
break in economic security, could of course easily 
develop anti-Semitic hysteria. But when a national 
psychopathic condition expresses itself in racial ego- 
mania and race hate in this country, it will be the 
Negro, as it has been and is, that will bear the brunt 
of that attack. 


Present Set of the Tide 


Similarly the talk in certain circles about a march 
on Washington, led by some ex-soldier, is but a juve- 
nile parroting of European precedent. When it starts 
to talk business, as indicated by the testimony of 
Smedley Butler before a committee of the House of 
Representatives even in its officially censored form, it 
reveals itself as quite removed from present realities. 
The political form of American fascism had already 
been set in another direction by the present adminis- 
tration. By the time the story of this melodramatic 
plotting was given to the public, this major fact had 
been recognized and accepted by the main financial 
forces. The significance of the Butler incident is that 
it revealed what the temper of these forces would be 
should they ever think it necessary to act outside the 
limitations of constitutional procedure. 
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Here another of the essential and universal 
characteristics of fascism, the readiness to take un- 
constitutional action to accomplish its purpose, ap- 
pears in the American scene. And with its appearance 
and disappearance — for the time being — the pre- 
liminary period of American fascism is ended. Its 
form for a while is to be that of the supposedly demo- 
cratic state. For a time this is sufficiently amenable 
to the needs and the purposes of the dominant eco- 
nomic forces. The contest now is not in the field of 
naked force but in the arena of political oratory. The 
winners are those who can combine economic promises 
to the great majority who live by wages, farm income, 
and salaries, with economic fulfillment to the few who 
live by property—not so much by its ownership as 
by its control and manipulation. The arrival of a 
full-fledged fascist dictatorship, according to European 
history, requires the conjunction of thwarted national 
ambitions, extreme economic insecurity, the menace 
of strong anti-capitalist forces, and a magnetic and 
unscrupulous leader. 

For the present, the form of American fascism is 
to be discerned in the course of events under the 
Roosevelt Administration. The essence of fascism is 
of course to be found at its conjunction of political 
and economic forces. Since state power is finally the 
expression and enforcement of economic power, the 
historic significance of fascism is that it is a change in 
the form of the state for the purpose of preserving the 
present economic order and maintaining the power of 
the dominant capitalist forces. Since the World War 
and its financial aftermath revealed the weakness of 
the foundation of the capitalist economic structure, it 
has become necessary either to replace it or to re- 
enforce it. In Russia a new form of state power has 
been developed for the purpose of replacing the 
capitalist economy. In the rest of the world a modified 
form of state power is appearing for the purpose of 
re-enforcing the capitalist structure. 


Capitalism’s Use of State Power 


In the days of its expansion, the capitalist econ- 
omy used the democratic state for the purpose of 
securing and protecting markets for its goods and in- 
vestments. Thereby it developed not democracy but 
imperialism. Now in the days of its decline, the 
capitalist economy seeks to use the state power to 
protect its investment structure and to remedy its 
inability, in the contracting markets it has created, 
to supply its populations with the necessities of life, 
with jobs and hope. 

Since its own nature has become monopoly, not 
freedom, capitalism finds democratic machinery un- 
suited to its purpose. It needs rigid and centralized 
controls. Above all, it needs repression of the forces 
that could resist its continued garnering of profits at 
the expense of lives. Therefore in Italy and Ger- 
many it substitutes the all-powerful centralized state 
for the partial beginnings of democracy, and it ruth- 
lessly denies all democratic rights. This absolute 
state it administers by one party, which suppresses all 
opposition. In the countries where democratic pro- 
cedure is more deeply rooted and democratic tradition 
longer established, it proceeds more gradually, by the 
whittling away of representative controls and guaran- 


tees of freedom. These aspects of fascism are steadily | 
developing in the United States. 


Concentration of Political Power 


Our first use of state power to endeavor to restore | 
the failing capitalist economy, in contrast to its use for | 
capitalist expansion through tariffs, subsidies, and | 
gunboat collection of debts, was the loan of Recon- | 
struction Finance money by Hoover to private cor- | 
porations. The necessity for doing something more 
drastic if the capitalist structure was not to collapse _ 
led not only to a much wider extension of this pro- 
cedure under Roosevelt, but also to the increasing 
transfer of power from legislative to executive hands. 
Thus the consolidation of political power followed the — 
concentration of economic power. This tandem de- 
velopment had long been proceeding in American life. 
The process was now speeded up, and continues to 
be. 

The unprecedented grants of enormous funds to 
the Executive, the width of the discretionary power 
permitted in their use, is the reversal of one of the 
initial processes in the development of democracy, 
whereby “the power of the purse’”’ was taken away 
from the king and lodged in the parliament. The 
vast powers over the lives and liberties of the American 
people granted to the Executive in the creation of the 
N.R.A., the A. A. A., the P. W. A., and other similar 
agencies, and by him delegated to subordinates, con- 
stitute a serious abrogation of the principle of “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
We are fast developing a government by bureaucracy. 

But this concentration of executive political 
power does more than express the accomplished con- 
centration of economic power in its effort to preserve 
itself; it leads to a further development in the same 
direction. An examination of the record of the ad- 
ministration of the various codes and labor boards 
shows that the real power is not in the hands of 
Government bureaucrats but of the dominant eco- 
nomic forces in each particular situation. In the last 
resort, basic policies have been determined by the 
pressure of the most powerful monopolistic groups of 
financiers and industrialists, as in the case of the 
meaning of Section 7 (a), and decisions at strategic 
points—as in the case of the Newspaper Guild and 
the warrant for the deportation of John Strachey. 
The broader aspect of the basic fact appears in the 
rise of profits above wages and farm income. This 
entire record repeats in slightly different form that of 
fascist Italy and Germany. 

There also appears a tendency toward one-party 
government—another fascist condition. This derives 
from the emotional support accorded any policy that 
promises some attack upon, and relief from, growing 
economic insecurity. By this primitive force, Opposi- 
tion is temporarily swept away. Then the magnetic 
quality of the promises made by the Administration 
capitalizes the disuse by modern Americans of existing 
facilities for self-government, their habitual depend== 
ence upon political and economic bosses, and pro- 
longs the overwhelming dominance of one party. Its 
life is further guaranteed by the tremendous power 
it acquires from the enormous state funds it handles 
and the increased number of jobs at its disposal. 
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Thus the familiar American picture of the relation of a 
party machine to financial interests is being painted 
on the grand scale of the relation of political organiza- 
tion to an economic system. And again the design 
follows that of the European scene. 


Subordination of Labor 


One point at which this repetitive precedure is 
unmistakable is in the relation of the state to labor. 
The result of fascism in Europe has been to restore the 
control of the ruling class over the rebellious workers 
and to chain them down with a new code of labor law. 
Under the pretense of regulating both capital and labor 
in the interest of society as a whole, the workers’ or- 
ganizations have been smashed, and in their place a 
so-called “labor front’? has been created. In Italy 
it is controlled by the Government in the interest of 
the capitalists; in Germany it is administered by their 
representatives. 

The essence of the matter is that the right to strike 
is abolished by law in Italy and in Germany by a 
declaration of principle which declares that it is the 
duty of the employer to lead and of the worker to fol- 
low. Our Government too has proclaimed that both 
capital and labor are being regulated in the public 
interest. Here, too, is the attempt to substitute the 
protection of the government for the right of labor to 
strike. First it is persuaded in crucial situations to 
hold this right in abeyance, to wait for investigation 
or action by some board until the chance to act is lost. 
Then various proposals are broached which move in 
the direction of compulsory arbitration as the sub- 
stitute for the right to strike. 

Behind all these appeals and proposals there 
emerges the doctrine of the totalitarian state, just as 
in the practices of our vast network of governmental 
boards there is developing the organizational procedure 
of the corporate state. But this state to which labor 
is asked to subordinate its interest and to surrender 
its last weapon—the organized power to quit work—he- 
cause the state is alleged to represent the interests of 
all, is revealed in practice as a figment of the idealistic 
imagination. When organized labor gets before or on 
the boards which have the power to decide its fate, 
it finds almost universally that it is in the hands of a 
body in which the representatives of the employing 
interests dominate. Those who are supposed to voice 
the public interest usually represent the investment 
interest and section of the public—not the working 
or the consuming interest. 

So in practice this harmonizing totalitarian state 
turns out to be the expression of the interest and power 
of the finance capitalists. It becomes as much of a 
political falsehood as the alleged harmony of interest 
of the earlier classical economists was an economic 
untruth. Yet this does not prevent it from getting 
judicially intrenched in an opinion of the Supreme 
Court. The decision in the case of two students sus- 
pended from a state university for declining to take 
military training contains a blanket assertion of the 
supreme authority of the government over the life, 
the property, the mind, and the conscience of the in- 
dividual. This is on the assumption that it represents 
the general interest and the general good. Yet, as in 
our recent internal procedure, the economic facts of the 


hibee War showed that the reality was something 
else. 


Political Fascism Delayed 


It is apparent, even from this rough sketch, that 
the economic aspect of fascism has become clearly 
developed here without its having yet taken the sharp- 
ly repressive political form. This is a variant from 
the course of affairs in Europe. It follows more nearly 
the developments in England. It shows therefore that 
where democratic forms of government have become 
firmly established, the economic purpose of fascism, 
namely, the attempt to preserve a failing economy, 
is able to express itself for a while through them. 
Another factor that permits this order of develop- 
ment is the absence of any clear revolutionary threat 
to the established order. Where there are no revolu- 
tionary parties approaching the point where they can 
make a bid for power, there is no need to start a de- 
fensive civil war against them or to attempt a forcible 
or unconstitutional seizure of power, as European 
fascism has done. 

Yet the inner necessities of a declining system to 
move in that direction are revealed again in our own 
scene. With no revolutionary parties strong enough 
to cause the defenders of the existing order any alarm, 
we nevertheless now proceed with an attempt to make 
it impossible for them to grow. That the capitalist 
order is in its extremity driven to attempt to abrogate 
all democratic rights, is clearly evident from present 
attempts to pass repressive legislation in the states 
and in Congress, with an inflammatory press campaign 
behind it. This is a more powerful drive to pass a 
Federal sedition bill designed to make it impossible for 
those who wish to reconstruct basically our economic 
order to organize, meet, or circulate printed matter, 
than was the unsuccessful campaign to that end which 
followed the World War and the Russian Revolution. 
Accompanying this drive on Congress is an organized 
attempt to get the states to pass a law which could be 
administered so as to make it impossible for parties 
seeking radically to change our economic structure to 
get upon the ballot. If these or similar laws can be 
passed, it will not be necessary for the financial in- 
terests of this country to spend any money in support 
of Nazi Storm Troops. The repression of the forces 
they fear can be accomplished by due process of law, 
under the form of an allegedly democratic state. 


Prospect of Violence 


This does not mean that the brutalities of fascist 
bands in Italy and Germany will not be duplicated 
here. They are already being repeated. The vigilante 
tradition is an indigenous feature of the American 
scene. Its habit of lawless violence, first in the sup- 
posed interest of the community and then in behalf of 
private interests, has long been transferred to our in- 
dustrial struggle. The record of brutal violence against 
striking workers, by both public and private forces, 
blots almost every part of our industrial history. 
The country that has developed our physically brutal 
form of the ‘‘third degree” has nothing to learn from 
Mussolini’s Black Shirts or Hitler’s Storm Troops. 

This premonitory characteristic of fascism has 
long been present with us. It will accompany the 
legal drive against the Reds as it did in California 
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during and after the general strike. But for the pres- 
ent, as in the past and in the proposed repressive 
legislation, its real objective is the prevention of labor 
organization, particularly from the left. There may 
yet be enough leeway for the democratic forces in our 
capitalist-democratie state to enable them to defeat 
the proposed abrogation of the Bill of Rights in the 
case of political parties, but they never have been 
strong enough to validate our constitutional rights for 
labor in the monopoly industries, nor to protect it 
from the illegal violence of both the constituted author- 
ities and private armed forces. Hence, as the eco- 
nomic conflict becomes more acute, as it becomes neces- 
sary to push the standard of living for the workers still 
lower, we may expect to see more of this illegal fascist 
violence and brutality. 


Popular Support Necessary 


But before the extreme type of fascist state, 
boldly repudiating democratic procedure and openly 
resting upon force and violence, can be established in 
this country, it must secure sufficient popular sup- 
port; that is, it must get a mass base. Our economic 
fascism secures this for itself by its glowing promises 
to restore our material prosperity. When these have 
worn thin and lost their holding power, it will be 
necessary to resort to stronger measures. Already the 
relief policies dictated to humanitarian social workers 
by capitalist economic necessity have sometimes to be 
enforced by the brutal clubs of police officers. But a 
completely repressive type of fascism will not find suf- 
ficient popular acclamation or toleration until one of 
two events provides the necessary atmosphere of fear. 
This will be created either by the complete breakdown 
of economic security or by the coming war. 


Prospect of War 


It is practically certain that war will come first. 
The multiplication of the points at which war now 


Thoughts on 


threatens reveals the pressure of the underlying | 
forces. The fascist state which a declining capitalism | 
has created in a last, desperate effort to prolong its |} 
life is a war-making state. It is the feudal state of the | 
fighters brought to life again. Its economic policies | 
accentuate all the other tendencies to war. | 

This fascist characteristic is manifest here, as ||} 
elsewhere, in our growing economic nationalism. In } 
common with the other capitalist powers, we have | 
entered upon an intensive trade war. The weapons | 
are depreciation of currencies, manipulation of tariffs, | 
limitation of imports, and subsidizing of exports. The | 
inevitable outcome of these policies, as well as the | 
general world-wide economic and political instability, | 
is reflected in our extensive war preparations. War | 
provides a temporary release from, and a momentary 
removal of, the economic insecurity which a declining 
capitalism has produced and cannot abolish. As a | 
part of the process of supposed ‘recovery,’ we are | 
planning war as never before in our history. We are | 
thinking war and are beginning to talk war. 

It is when war is declared that the full develop- | 
ment of the fascist state in this country will be at- — 
tempted. That is made quite clear by the answers of | 
the representative of the military authorities to the | 
Nye Committee concerning the kind of controlling | 
legislation for which they will then ask. It is then that 
the fascist developments of the past two years will be 
pushed to whatever fruition they are capable of reach- 
ing in the American environment. It is then that we — 
shall discover whether there are present here sufficient |} 
forces to stop both the war and the formation of the ]] 
full-blown fascist state. It is then that we shall 
find out whether there is now within the American 
nation the capacity to carry over the principles of de- 
mocracy to the control of our economic life for further 
cultural advance, or whether, in common with the 
rest of the capitalist world, we must enter into a period 
of decay—in body, mind, and spirit. 


the Ministr 


Dana McLean Greeley 
Pa ERTAINLY there is nothing that any of us 
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have to do in this world, not even earning a 
% living, that is any more important than 
CDN bringing spiritual health and happiness and 
courage into the lives of the people about us. What- 
ever our vocation may be, and regardless of the nature 
of our cultural background, our lives are failures unless 
in some manner they radiate light and strength into a 
community, and unless, instead of being parasitic 
upon the public morale, they improve the tone of 
life and increase the stamina within their circle of in- 
fluence. Weare all called upon to be Good Samaritans, 
and to give counsel or listen sympathetically to friends 
who are perplexed or harassed by life, and to bear 
witness to the truth, even when thus bearing witness 
results in a mild persecution or social discrimination 
against us. We all have occasion to espouse some 
ideal cause or end that to us seems vital to life, and 
we all teach and exhort both by precept and example. 
We are all ministers, ministering to one another’s and 
civilization’s needs. 


The ministry as a profession represents, or should 
represent, an extraordinary interest in people and 
a passionate devotion to truth. The professional 
minister, if he be worthy of his calling, is not one who 
has allied himself to ecclesiastical institutions as his 
means of obtaining a livelihood or that he may be 
shown favoritism in his community. He is one who 
has felt the need for giving his whole life to his neigh- 
bors—and on behalf of the principles of freedom and 
love and justice, and who wishes to invest all his 
energy and his intelligence in the development of the 
art of worship as it is made manifest both through the 
attitudes and articulations of the spirit and through 
the fruit of character. He is one who feels happily 
compelled to lead an advance, however humble it may. 
be, toward a larger realization of what we call the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, and who senses a sort 
of necessity for his specializing in those services and 
that testimony which are rendered frequently, though 


less regularly and perhaps less expertly, by his non- 
clergical fellowmen. 
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The function of the ministry from age to age re- 
mains essentially unchanged. At best the minister is 
a prophet and a servant. The spiritual needs of in- 
dividuals are not much altered with the centuries, 
and the profoundest or most stirring utterances made 
from present-day pulpits will be found to be quite in 
harmony with the expostulations of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. They are moral and spiritual commandments 
that the Man of God must communicate to his con- 
gregation, while his personal ministry will be to bring 
sometimes a rebuke, more often a little sunshine, but 
always clear thought and divine inspiration to the 
minds and souls of his people. Through the privileges 
of such a life,—a life that should become ever more 
receptive to the messages of the spirit and ever more 
sensitive to human wants, a life continually re- 
enforced by a familiarity with the history and hero- 
isms of the race and simultaneously spending itself 
upon all types of people, yet oblivious to society’s 
distinctions among them,—through the privileges of 
such a life there is achieved a richness of joy and satis- 

faction, a depth of soul and breadth of sympathy, 
that are otherwise rarely known. 

Amidst the satisfactions of the profession there 
are, of course, discouragements. Is not this to be 
expected? The very nature of an ideal, and the realm 
of ideals is a paramount concern to religion, is that it 
is not easy to attain, and that it humbles him who pur- 
sues it. Phillips Brooks suggested that for a minister 
to feel equal to his work is a very dangerous sign. It 
would tend to indicate that he does not know what his 
work is, or that he thinks more highly of himself than 
of his job, or both. Perhaps we shall want to add that 
in this day when it seems as though religion and the 
church have a task stupendous beyond imagination, 
and when every variety of obstacle stands in the way 
of accomplishment, not the least of these being the 
unresponsiveness and immobility of the bulk of the 
people,—we shall want to add that there is little Jikeli- 
hood of our feeling equal to our work, even as there is 
little chance that a man placed at the foot of the 
Washington Monument will feel tall of stature. 

There is but one antidote for the ministers’ mo- 
ments of depression, and it is that which must be at 
the basis of his whole life. It is the conviction that 
the work that he is endeavoring to do is the most 
important thing in the world. It is that faith and 
that sense of mission which is careless of results, but 
which patiently and perseveringly pursues great ends. 


The Beacon Song 


It is that knowledge which informs a man that any- 
thing as fundamental and important as religion can 
never be defeated, and that work on its behalf can 
never be futile. It is that spiritual affinity by which a 
man is concerned not with tangible evidence of the 
fruit of his labors, but by which he is made responsible 
only to his conscience and his God. Where he has 
this he will work with optimism and sweetness of dis- 
position as his strong allies, and however hard the 
road, whether he wear laurels or thorns, in the end 
will God give him the victory and the supreme satis- 
faction of work faithfully done. 

The ministry, however, means not sacrifice but 
joy—joy which arises out of treasures that many 
men know not of, joys of the mind and the soul, 
and of fellowship, and that grow out of great alle- 
giances. 

At the same time the ministry needs men who 
will not stop to calculate as to whether a certain un- 
dertaking be prudent or not, but who are prepared, 
out of the very depths of their convictions, to lay down 
their lives for the sake of their calling. The preacher 
as he stands in his pulpit must be convinced beyond a 
doubt that what he has to say is the word of God and 
the bread of life. Then will his preaching be of more 
force and effectiveness than all intellectual hypotheses 
and logical arguments. ‘““Truth which relates to God 
and duty,” said Channing, “is always humanized by 
passing through a human mind; and when communi- 
cated powerfully, it always comes to us in drapery 
thrown round it by the imagination, reason, and 
moral feelings of the teacher.’”’ The Gospel of Christ, 
word for word, is of no consequence when spoken by 
one who does not believe in it heart and soul. Preach- 
ing is the impartation of truth through personality. 
The personality must, therefore, be characterized by 
such sincerity and earnestness as will provide an ap- 
propriate vehicle for the message that it bears. It 
must be spiritually disciplined and morally strong. 
The first and final requirement of the minister in his 
pulpit work and in his ministrations is that in his de- 
sire to serve God and man, to speak the truth and to 
uplift his brethren, he must be absolutely sincere. If 
he is this, and if he then trains himself so that that 
life and feeling which he would transmit flow freely 
through him, then the world cannot have enough of 
him wherever his station may be, and he will find his 
profession ever more absorbing and ever more reward- 
ing, 


and Service Book 


Vincent B. Silliman and Gertrude Taft 


ITH ‘‘The Beacon Song and Service Book”’ 
about to make its bow to the public, it is 
yA SB} perhaps appropriate that the committee 
atm49}} which has brought it to completion should 
introduce it. At any rate, the present writers wel- 
come this opportunity to say, in the name of the com- 
mittee, what we have tried to do and how we have 
tried to do it. 
The controlling purposes in our minds have been 
two: first, that the book should be usable; secondly, 
that its contents should be of excellent quality. 


In order to understand the following discussion, 
the reader should bear in mind the fact that ‘The 
Beacon Song and Service Book” is made up of two 
parts: a service book, containing services, considerable 
supplementary material, and materials for the services 
of younger children; and a hymn book, which includes 
a collection of hymns for younger children. 

Upon opening the book to the preface, one will 
note an unusually long list of the names of those who 
have helped in the making of the book, a list that 
is far from exhaustive. The committee has sought 
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the best advice available, and every suggestion that 
has come to us has received consideration. 

We have prepared thirty services upon the topics 
we believed would be most useful. All the services 
follow one general order, as do most church services. 
That the services might be flexible and adaptable, we 
have deliberately left certain elements to the choice of 
the leader, providing such help in the selection of 
material as seemed practicable. 

The Bible readings suggested in the services 
constitute a veritable ‘Soul of the Bible’ for young 
people. Correlated with the services is a collection 
of seventy non-biblical readings. References to 
“Great Companions” are given in most of the services. 
All the elements in the services may be used inde- 
pendently by groups which prefer some other order of 
service. In the selection of hymns, leaders will find 
the topical index of great assistance. There are, also, 
unusually complete introductory materials. 

One element in each service, the address, is 
left entirely to the resourcefulness of leaders. How- 
ever, many helpful books are available. Furthermore, 
there are other ways of presenting the message of the 
service. Dramatics, the stereopticon, the reflecto- 
scope and special music are being used increasingly. 
To present sample addresses and “exercises” would, 
we found, actually limit rather than broaden the 
usefulness of the book. The same seemed to be true 
with regard to special services. We believe that 
needs along these lines can be met more adequately 
by book-lists and pamphlets, such as are issued by 
denominational headquarters, than by an attempt to 
include bulky and for the most part ephemeral ma- 
terials within the covers of a book already large. 

Both in the hymn book and in the service book 
we have sought to make provision for younger chil- 
dren through the special section of hymns, a collec- 
tion of verses, prayers and biblical sentences, and a 
service outline. It is recognized that services for 
younger children should be rather informal and re- 
lated to the circumstances and interests of the mo- 
ment. Some elements—an offertory song, a prayer, a 
verse repeated in unison—might perhaps be used Sun- 
day after Sunday. For the rest, the leader and the 
group should be free to say and do the things which are 
appropriate to the occasion. A service book for 
younger children is necessarily a collection of materials 
from which the leader may make selections and 
adaptations. 

The preparation of the hymn book has been both 
a fascinating and a difficult undertaking. Among 
the greatest of our difficulties, as we have considered 
concrete suggestions, have been the childhood memo- 
ries of adults. A phrase or image in a doggeral lyric 
may catch the fancy of a child and have lasting 
meaning to him. The rhythm or the melody of an 
atrocious tune may be cherished for life. But is it 
necessary that religion should be transmitted through 
such defective instruments? Why should we not teach 
boys and girls words and music that are inherently 
and consistently beautiful? For an answer to these 
questions, we beg the reader to become acquainted 
with the hymns in “The Beacon Song and Service 
Book.” Here are lyrics beautifully written and suited 
to the understanding of boys and girls of the ages for 


which the book has been prepared. Here are grea 
hymns known and loved in liberal churches. Here az 
folk-melodies which have stood the test of centuri¢ 
of use. Here are great hymn tunes of the church unj 
versal. In this book are numbers of good tun 
which, because of their rhythm and melody, are paij 
ticularly attractive to’ children and young people 
Most really great hymns are actually simple, an} 
easy to understand or to explain. Most great hym} 
tunes are loved by children when they come to knoy, 
them. However, we have welcomed the opportunit: 
to introduce new verses and new tunes, as well as 
present old ones. 
In preparing “The Beacon Song and Servi 

Book” we have had in mind the needs of day school} 
and of societies and conferences of young people, 
well as the needs of church schools. To our own s 
prise, our care to include the great hymns of the li 
eral church has actually resulted in a collection 
hymns sufficiently inclusive to serve an adult co 
gregation. 


* * * 


THE WRATH OF THE LAMB 
Kenneth W. Porter 


I see a Lamb with silver fleece 
Stand upon Zion Hill; 

His mien is marked with love and peace. 
Silent He stands, until 


Up from the valley come the sounds 
Of poor two-legged sheep 

Mangled by wolves, and by the hounds 
Of those men who should keep 


Their lives from harm; and then the Lamb 
Speaks in a voice of thunder, 

Crying: “I AM THAT WHICH I AM!” 
I look, and see that under 


The softly shining fleece are thews 
Like ropes of woven steel; 

And hooks a desert-lion might use 
To make behemoth reel 


Strangely enforce His feet; His jaws 
Are opened wide, that Zion 

May see He bears, as well as claws, 
The cheek-teeth of a lion; 


And kings and rich men, frigthened dumb, 
Drop gold and oriflamme, 

Praying that hills shall hide them from 
The fierce wrath of the Lamb. 


He speaks again: ‘“‘Let Israel know 
“That I am Judah’s scion; 

“To smite and save I am not slow— 
“A Lamb both and a Lion: 


“TI tread the starry fields where range 
“The Pleiads and Orion; 

“When earth with misery grows strange 
“T ravin as a lion, 


“Mine are the Lily and the Star, 
“T drink from a bitter Cup; 

“With Me Sword and Salvation are— 
“And who shall rouse Me up?” 
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The Laymen’s League Renders 
An Accounting of Stewardship 


During the first eight months of 1935, 
there has been an increase of twenty-eight 
percent in paid memberships in the League 
over the number for the same period of 

1934 (January to August). The depres- 
sion is beginning to turn its back on the 
League. 

Also, there have been organizations and 
revivals of nine chapters since last Sep- 
tember. Chapters were formed or reor- 
‘ganized in Topeka and Wichita, Kans., 
Quincy, Ill. (a thriving chapter was formed 
in its Massachusetts namesake the year 
before), Memphis, Tenn., New Brighton, 
N. Y., and Ayer, Gardner, Leominster 
and Melrose, Mass. 

Some -of this upswing has doubtless 
been due to the improved state of the 
country, but most of it came as the result 
of the able and devoted work of the volun- 
teer field men, or ‘“‘Chapter Counsellors.” 
There are twenty-six counsellors, working 
in as many districts of the United States 
and Canada, visiting chapters, assisting 
them in planning activities and programs, 
helping to solve perennial chapter prob- 
lems, and serving as liaison officer between 
the chapters and headquarters. They were 
recruited a year ago by Cecil E. Whitney, 
president of the flourishing chapter in 
Norwell, Mass., and their work is now 
under the supervision of James W. Ander- 
son, president of the Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
chapter. 

The complete list, as of July 1, 1935, 
is given in the Sixteenth Annual Report 
of the League, soon to be mailed to each 
member of the League. 

Following are a few high points in the 
League’s work during the past year, all of 
them fully described in the Annual Re- 
port, some of them noted again in these 
special pages devoted to the League: 


Development of ‘‘The New Partnership” 
project for cooperative thinking and action 
by ministers and laymen in the field of 
socially applied religion and in the division 
of parish labor between clergy and laity. 


Three Institutes of Liberal Religion for 
acquainting people with the message of 
the liberal faith and strengthening the 
churches where they were held. 


Fourteenth institute on Star Island for 
training church-schoo!l workers and for 
providing adult education in religion, held 
in cooperation. with the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. (See notice of the 
new “Institute of Churchmanship” to be 


inaugurated next summer at the Isles of 
Shoals.) 

Forty thousand copies of religious litera- 
ture distributed on request and through 
the Institutes of Liberal Religion, the Post- 
Office Mission of the Women’s Alliance, 
and exposition booths. 


Financia] aid to, and participation in the 
direction of, work among college and uni- 
versity students. 


Publication and phenomenal circulation 
of a booklet answering fifteen objections 
to joining a Unitarian church. 

Three regional conventions, twelve dis- 
trict meetings, and a Laymen’s Conference 
at the Shoals, for mutual fellowship, in- 
spiration and practical help in the work of 
laymen. 

Revised and enlarged manual on meth- 
ods of conducting a chapter meeting, with 
fifty-seven topics for discussion, in pur- 
suance of the League’s program of adult 
education in religion and the religious 
meaning of the great issues of the day. 


A “retreat’’ to help Jaymen with prob- 
lems of personal religion and to encourage 
the holding of similar gatherings through- 
out the country for the quiet consideration 
of the realities of religion. 

Sponsorship of the fourteenth annual 
Laymen’s Sunday, for helping laymen “‘to 
think clearly, feel deeply and speak ade- 
quately on the things of religion’”’ and for 
building up spiritual leadership among 
them. 

Speakers obtained for chapter meetings, 
books lent from the Circulating Library, 
counsel and materials on publicity and 
promotion given to churches, conferences 
and correspondence with chapter leaders 
for helping them in their problems, mis- 
cellaneous aids and materials given minis- 
ters and lay church workers, etc., etc. 

Officially in the present church year of 
the League was the first Shoals Convention, 
two days of conferences last July on build- 
ing chapter membership, interesting young 
people in the League, carrying out ‘‘The 
New Partnership,” and other matters. 

It is hoped that every member of the 
League will read, even if he does not go so 
far as to “mark and inwardly digest,”’ the 
Annual Report, which will be along pres- 
ently. It is the full accounting of steward- 
ship, a twenty-four-page story of what 
the League did last year under difficulties, 
with a hint of what it can do if the in- 
crease in membership and support that 
began in January will continue. 


“National Summer School” 


League to devote week at Shoals in 
1936 to ‘‘Institute of Church- 
manship”’ 

Establishment of an ‘Institute of 
Churchmanship” by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League for its week at the Isles of 
Shoals in 1936 was voted by the League’s 
governing Council at its meeting Sep- 
tember 21, held in connection with the 
Eastern Convention at Northfield, Mass. 

It was correctly announced over the 
Associated Press as ‘‘a national summer 
school of church work.” For it will be a 
school for volunteer church workers, both 
men and women. The “curriculum,” of 
course, has not yet been determined, but 
it will likely include such matters as church 
finance and business administration, parish 
publicity, promotion of church attend- 
ance, lay leadership in the church school, 
the conduct of group study, leadership in 
recreation, and the technique of social ac- 
tion by the church in community and na- 
tional concerns. 

With trained and experienced leaders it 
will be an ample program of lectures, con- 
ferences and study. It will be designed to 
carry out in many fields of parish work 
the purpose of an experimental institute, 
which was introduced by an independent 
committee this past summer at the Shoals, 
and which this committee asked the League 
to take over. Full announcement of the 
project and of other developments made 
necessary by its launching will be made in 
later issues of The Register. 

Dr. Krank W. Scott, president of the 
League, was quoted by the Associated Press 
as asking this question: 

“If we expect a man to go through four 
years of college and three years of theologi- 
cal school to prepare for the ministry, is it 
unreasonable to expect some of our church 
people to attend school for a week to learn 
how to work more effectively with the 


minister?”’ 
* * 


THREE LEAGUE DOCUMENTS 


Shortest of all, a pocket card folder for 
introducing the League to new and pros- 
pective members. It lists purposes and 
both national and local activities. 

Longer, 2 mimeographed account of 
the ‘Organization, History and Activities 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League,” orig- 
inally prepared for the Commission of 
Appraisal. 

Still longer, a muimeographed book, 
“Fifteen Years of the Laymen’s League,” 
by Frederic H. Fay, for those who wish a 
comprehensive financial and functional 
analysis of the League from its begin- 
nings. 

All three free to interested men. 
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More Chapter Members 


Some perfectly fair methods of getting 
them and keeping them 


The May Memorial chapter in Syracuse, 
N. Y., boosted its membership last year 
125 percent. 

The Worcester, Mass., chapter, the 
largest in the League, added twenty-one 
men to its already sizable roll. 

Here are some suggestions for competing 
with these groups: 

Right now, at the beginning of the church 
year, go over the entire list of men in any 
way affiliated with the church, and note 
those who are not members of the League 
chapter. Add to these the names of liberal- 
minded men in the community who might 
like your company. 

Then ask each one of them to your next 
meeting, by letter and by personal in- 
vitation. Make them feel at home. Ask 
them to the next meeting. Invite them to 
join. 

Moreover, make it a goal for the year 
that each member invite one friend to each 
meeting. 

One chapter places a card at the plate 
of each guest, with blanks for name, ad- 
dress, telephone, and name of member who 
invited him, and with these questions: ‘““Do 
you wish to be notified of future meet- 
ings?”’ and “Do you wish to be enrolled 
asa member?” A brief note respecting the 
nature of the organization and the dues 
is added. 

Look over the younger fellows of the 
parish. Pick on those who would make 
good members of the chapter. Concentrate 
on them; invite them to attend meetings; 
ask them to join; and—give them some- 
thing to do right off. Especially watch 
young men who no longer are interested 
na ive, WC, 12 Les Wi 

Invite one of the most able young men 
to speak to the chapter on problems of 
present-day youth; give him carte blanche 
to rake the older generation over the coals 
for the kind of world they have made. 
And otherwise make programs and ac- 
tivities—at least some of them—interesting 
to youth. 

Young men between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one and college students over 
twenty-one may become associate mem- 
bers, without payment of dues. If this 
constitutional provision is wisely used, it 
might be one effective way of bridging the 
gap between membership and interest in 
the young people’s organization and the 
League. 

When the subject of address or discus- 
sion is of special interest to certain pro- 
fessional or trade groups, invite your law- 
yer, doctor, politician, engineer or labor 
friends. 

In place of the traditional ‘‘Fathers and 
Sons Night,” try having once a ‘Younger 
Brothers Night,” or whatever you want to 
call it, when each member wil] invite an 
“eligible young man,” his own son if he is 
of League or near-League age, otherwise 


someone else’s gon. Or make it a joint 
meeting of the Y. P. R. U. and the League. 

But projects, as well as meetings, can 
be membership builders. Enlist other 
men of the church in a major chapter 
project. Then hold on to them, even if 
you have to do some other big thing to 
keep their interest. Some men are at- 
tracted only by hard, challenging jobs. 
And aren’t there plenty of these in any 
parish? 

The same goes for a community im- 
provement project, which might well at- 
tract desirable, liberal-minded men into 
permanent miembership. Some commu- 
nity activities that can be carried on by 
League groups are noted in ‘““The Chapter 
Officer’s Book.” 

League headquarters or your Chapter 
Counsellor will be glad to assist in mem- 
bership campaigns and to make sugges- 
tions in accord with special local condi- 
tions. 

There is still another way of getting and 
keeping members: Make the chapter so 
live,and interesting and serviceable that 
laymen will wish to be identified with it. 


* * 
IT’S NOVEMBER 17 


Laymen’s Sunday regularly comes the 
second Sunday before Thanksgiving Day 
—this year November 17. If this date is 
inconvenient in any parish, another Sun- 
day can beselected; but there is a dramatic 
value in country-wide observance. 

Through fourteen years, Laymen’s Sun- 
day has built up spiritual leadership 
among men, trained them to think clearly 
and speak adequately on the things of re- 
ligion, integrated them more closely into 
the life.of the parish, and afforded a 
dramatization to the community of rank- 
and-file interest in religion. 

More than one observer of this custom 
has suggested that the able lay preachers 
revealed and developed thereby could es- 
tablish preaching stations out from their 
parishes and form lay centers, which might 
eventually develop into churches. Some- 
thing of this sort has been talked of by at 
least two of our chapters. Which will be 
the first to do it? 

Unless the observance is a regular event, 
permission to have a lay service should 
first be obtained from the minister, in 
some places also from the governing board 
of the church. League headquarters as- 
sists, if desired, in planning the observance. 

Please do two things: 

1. Notify League headquarters in ad- 
vance, giving date and name of preacher, 
with his subject. 

2. Send copies of lay sermons and origi- 
nal prayers to headquarters, in advance of 
the celebration, if possible, otherwise as 
soon thereafter as possible. They are de- 
sired as a basis for a Christian Register 
article and as evidence of what laymen are 
thinking and saying on religion, ““pure”’ 
and ‘‘applied.’’ 

Most laymen can and do choose their 


own subjects, but the League has a lis} 
of seventeen suggested topics. 
Although it encourages “home talent’ 
preaching, League headquarters is glad taj 
find lay preachers for observances in Nev] 
England. In Somerville, Mass., through} 
fourteen years, the men have never gong 
outside their own ranks to get a preacher ‘| 
* * | 


THREE NEW FEDERATIONS 


Federations of League chapters (whic 
include individual laymen from churches} 
without a chapter), and regional, distric 4 
and neighborhood meetings of chapters are 
growing more and more popular. The 
foster good fellowship, mutual encourage 
ment and inspiration. 

Three new federations have been formed|| 
within the past few months as follows: | 

Wachusett Federation, in J. Ward) 
Healey’s Chapter Counsellor district, com-} 
prising chapters in Leominster, Fitchburg,|, 
Groton, Petersham and Ware, Mass. 

Norfolk Federation, in Counsellor Cur-} 
tis M. Hilliard’s district: chapters in 
Wellesley Hills, Newton Centre, Dover 
and Newton, Mass. (Channing Church.) 

New Hampshire Federation: chapters in 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, Franklin, | 
Portsmouth, Keene and Peterboro, N. H.| 
This was Carl B. Wetherell’s Counsellor} 
district before he went to Boston, Mass., | | 
to direct the Boston Young Men’s Chris- | 
tian Union. 

The Minute Man Federation, in the ter- 
ritory around Lexington and Concord, 
Mass., holds meetings twice a year. The 
Old Colony Federation, composed of 
chapters south and west of Boston, has a 
meeting each month in a different church |} 
of the district. The chapters in the Ohio 
Valley hold an annual weekend convention. 
Essex County, Mass., chapters get to- I] 
gether once a year, and the following pairs 
of chapters hold one or more joint meet- 
ings: Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, 
Md.; Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R. I.; the two chapters in St. Louis, Mo.; 
and the two in Salem, Mass. | 

The objective is that each Chapter jj 
Counsellor district in the land, or a con- |} 
venient larger or smaller territory, shall 
eventually be organized as a federation of | 
chapters to hold periodical conferences, 
with such help as may be called for from 
headquarters, and has been given repeat- 


edly to many of the forementioned meetings. 
* * 


GOING TO CINCINNATI? 


If you are planning to attend any or all 
of the meetings of the Biennial Conference : 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28-31, don’t fail 
to sit in at the laymen’s luncheon, Wedns 
day, October 30, at the Cincinnati Club. 
Judge James H. Wolfe of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will be toastmaster, and the speaker 
will be the inimitable Marco Morrow of : 
Topeka, Kans., assistant publisher of the 
Capper Publications and a member of the 
League. 
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“New Partnership” of Ministers and Laymen 


Remember the story of the minister 
who preached the same sermon three Sun- 
days in succession? When his parishioners 
protested, he said that he would continue st 
(preach it until they had made noticeable 
headway toward living up to it. 

Now, ‘The New Partnership,’ spon- 
sored by the League, does not propose to go 
that far. It simply and modestly proposes 
\that laymen and ministers do some thinking 
\together. It proposes that laymen take 
| ver some of the 101 odd chores of the 
joarson, so that he can devote himself to 
\fis spiritual calling and specifically the 
|spiritual end of this ‘‘Partnership.”’ 

For years the League has emphasized 
5wo major things in its work with the chap- 
sers: First, service to the parish and the 
minister; second, self-education in religion 
and the religious meaning of the great 
questions of the day. Now these two em- 
ohases meet in ‘“The New Partnership.” 

It is a practical, definite method for mak- 
{ng certain sermons by the minister the 
peginning of a cooperative inquiry into 
now religion can be made an active force in 
soday’s human relations. 

| It contemplates that eventually such a 
partnership in thought will spread to all 
denominations and bring to bear on the 
laation’s problems the nation-wide con- 
science of its religious men and women. 
(Yes, the women can join in it, if they 
ish.) The League headquarters is simply 
serving at present as the agent of the 
project among Unitarian churches. 

There are four definite steps in the 
rocess. They are experimental, subject 
to modifications by special local conditions. 
The first one is preliminary, the fourth is 
auxiliary. Here they are: 


1. The laymen guarantee anew to 

| their minister his absolute freedom of 

| speech in the pulpit. 

| This is traditional in the free churches, 
and is a necessary basis for honest, co- 
operative thinking. In orthodox fellow- 
ships it simply means that pastor, priest 
or rabbi will be unhampered in declaring 
what his religion has to say about in- 
dividual and social living today. 

| 2. The minister and his laymen to- 

_ gether select the topics for a certain num- 
ber of his sermons on problems con- 
cerning which they especially wish his 
spiritual and ethical view-point. 

- This does not mean that the pulpit is 
to be turned over to social and economic 
discussions, for this selection concerns 
only perhaps one sermon a month, and only 
the spiritual and ethical principles under- 
lying these problems. 

3. Ater each of these sermons, the min- 
ister calls personally on each interested 
layman to consider the practical as- 
pects of the problem in the light of these 
spiritual principles; then he joins 
‘with them in a group discussion. 


The aim is to join the practical ex- 
perience of the laymen with the religious 
insight of the minister, in an endeavor to 
reach common conclusions and perhaps to 
undertake joint action toward the solu- 
tion of certain problems. A national 
clearing-house—the League at present for 
the Unitarians—will endeavor to pool the 
results of such cooperative thinking and 
suggest the most commonly discussed 
questions for simultaneous consideration 
over the country—somewhat as is now 
being done on a state-wide basis in New 
Hampshire this fall. 

4. The laymen join with the minister in 

a voluntary study carried on by him of 

the time he spends on various activities, 

with the two-fold purpose of acquaint- 
ing them with the many demands on his 
time and of showing which jobs he does 
might be taken over by the laymen, in 
order to leave him more time and energy 
for his distinctive labors, including this 
parinership of thought with his laymen. 

If a detailed time study is thought 
neither necessary nor advisable, a frank 
talk between the minister and his laymen 
might give them a hint of the problems and 
difficulties of his work and reveal oppor- 
tunities for them to relieve him of certain 
details of parish work. 


The plan comes out of the conviction that 
unless our attempts at peace and prosperity 
and general human well-being are grounded 
in spiritual and ethical ideals, they are 
doomed to defeat; and that the spiritual 
idealism of the minister is of little power 
unless it is engineered into direct action by 
laymen. 

The plan proposes that, in seeking just 
solutions of our social, economic and po- 
litical problems, laymen shall act  pri- 
marily as religious men, and secondarily 
as lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, 
office-holders, technicians and working- 
men, 

The project requires some initiative 
and planning, and a genuine interest in re- 
ligion as something more than a vague 
“influence for good.”’ 

The underlying philosophy of the 
project was endorsed last autumn in a 
public statement, sent out over the As- 
sociated Press and signed by ten of the 
nation’s leaders, Unitarian and non-Uni- 
tarian. 

Space does not permit answering here 
all the questions that may occur to you 
about it. League headquarters will an- 
swer questions and give all the assistance 
in its power. 

Take your minister into partnership this 
fall. 

* ES 

Toledo, Ohio.—The largest congrega- 
tion ever to attend the opening service of 
the year at the First Unitarian Church 
was present Sunday, September 8. 


Spot Lights 


On the coast-to-coast stage of League 
chapter thought and 
achievement 


The Marietta, Ohio, chapter has never 
missed a meeting—winter or summer—dur- 
ing the fifteen years of its history. As 
usual, last year it carried out a well- 
planned program of addresses and discus- 
sions on religion, philosophy, science and 
human problems. 

At Portland, Ore., the laymen continued 
their ten-year-old successful policy of 
confining their meetings to religious and 
churchly matters. The general topic last 
year was “‘Applied Christianity.” 

In the small town of Westford, Mass., 
the chapter has a membership of fifty, and 
an average attendance of more than sixty. 
It has inspired many worth-while move- 
ments in that community. 

In another small town, Carlisle, Mass., 
the chapter in a former year initiated a 
project for town planning, later adopted by 
the town meeting. 

The Round Table chapter in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., reports an increase of thirty per- 
cent in attendance at their profitable and 
interesting meetings, which during the last 
few years have led many men into closer 
connection with the Unitarian Church of 
the Saviour. 

The May Memorial chapter in Syracuse 
joined in a general forward movement of 
the church by increasing its membership 
125 percent. It publishes a monthly Log 
of the Laymen’s League. 

The Tom McNeal chapter in Topeka, 
Kans., early adopted ‘“The New Partner- 
ship.” It sponsors the Topeka Civic 
Forum. 

On Staten Island, N. Y., the George 
William Curtis chapter sponsored success- 
ful open lecture meetings, a community 
enterprise that favorably advertised the 
church. 

All Souls chapter in New York City, 
with the cooperation of the Women’s 
Alliance, sponsored a well-attended series 
of lectures on different fields of human en- 
deavor, contributed to the support of the 
church and of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
and assisted the minister in building up 
the membership of the church. 


ee 


CHURCH PROMOTION MATERIAL 


Although the League, because of cur- 
tailed income, was forced to discontinue 
its active help to churches in their pub- 
licity and promotion, it continues to re- 
ceive requests for such aid. Its fifty-four- 
page “Publicity Suggestions for Unitarian 
Churches,” which includes suggestions for 
personal work, is still available to persons 
and groups definitely planning to win new 
friends for the church. A set of six edu- 
cational pictorial posters on Unitarianism 
is lent for exhibit, when not otherwise in 
use for mission and institutes. 
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FOR “SOMETHING DIFFERENT”’ 
IN YOUR CHAPTER MEETINGS 


Tackle the questions on Unitarian 
thought, practise and procedure put out 
by the Commission of Appraisal, which is 
scouring to the bottom of all things de- 
nominational. Headquarters will get you 
a Copy. 

Go over the much discussed ‘‘Program 
of Social Action” with a fine-tooth comb, 
either with or without speakers,—urged 
by both the Mid-Western and the Eastern 
Conventions and by two meetings of the 
Council. 

Distribute copies of the League’s ‘Uni- 
tarian Information Test’’ and ‘‘Question- 
naire on Personal Beliefs’? among your 
members and devote two or three meetings 
to them. 

Have each one of your members at the 
first meeting write down the five topics 
which he thinks the chapter should discuss 
during the year, then devote five meetings 
to the subjects that received the highest 
scores. 

Rent the moving picture, ‘‘A Tale of Two 
Rivers,” graphically presenting the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Full information 
has been sent each chapter officer. 

Stage a “jury panel,” in which a group 
on the platform or around a table carry on 
a more or less prearranged discussion, fol- 
lowed (and interrupted) by questions and 
discussion from the floor. 

Have a sight-seeing and question-asking 
visit to the police department or to some 
charitable institution. 

Have the minister or a well-known com- 
munity or national leader at one meeting 
answer questions previously submitted to 
him by chapter members. 

* * 


WHAT—NOTHING TO DO? 


We can hardly credit the reports from 
one or two places that the League chapter 
is languishing because there is nothing for 
it to do. 

If any chapter feels that way, it should 
call in its Chapter Counsellor, lock the 
door of its meeting room, and go to the 
mat with him, and he with it, on these 
questions: 

Is our church functioning so capably and 
efficiently and serviceably that it can in 
no wise use the services of its organizzd 
laymen? 

Is religion doing such a thorough job of 
regenerating our community and national 
life that there is really no call for us to give 
any study to said religion in relation to 
said life? 

Is our community so nearly like the New 
Jerusalem that any effort on our part to 
improve it would be an impertinence? 

Is our membership so deeply religious 
in thought and practical performance that 
we can dispense with any cooperative 
effort at spiritual self-culture? 

If, after earnest consultation with its 
conscience and its Counsellor, the chapter 
ean truthfully answer “no” to all these 
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questions, it should gracefully pass out of 
the picture. Its work, if ever begun, is now 
finished. 

Don’t misunderstand us. The League 
abhors institutionalism as such. It 
stresses the functional viewpoint over the 
institutional. It contends that there 
should be an organized men’s movement 
in the liberal fellowship and in each of 
its parishes, not because there is any 
dearth of organizations, but because there 
are so many things that sorely need to be 
learned and done, and can best be learned 
and done through organized endeavor. 


* * 


WE HATE TO MENTION IT 


The price of two movie tickets, or of ten 
cigars or eight packs of cigarettes, or of 
two haircuts, or of a few tips to the waiter 
—that is the measure of the dollar-a-head 
membership dues that each member of 
the League is asked to invest in the far- 
flung educational, church-strengthening 
and character-building work of the Lay- 
men’s League. It amounts to two cents a 
week each year, with a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Lean pocketbooks account for many 
of the failures to pay dues during the past 
few years. Some chapter treasurers exer- 
cised wholesale leniency in hard times. 

The recent increase in payment of mem- 
bership dues has come with the approach to 
better times, with treasurers bestirring 
themselves, and with the definite renais- 
sance in devotion to the organized lay- 
men’s movement of the liberal fellowship. 
Now, this fall,—but why anticipate? 

Of course, no organization with a man- 
size program can subsist on such nominal 
membership dues. That is why the League 
—abhorring the idea of ‘drives’—simply 
and directly solicits from its financially 
able members, the taking out of special 
memberships and the giving of gifts for 
special projects. These special member- 
ships are in addition to the dollar-a-head 
payments, and they range from anything 
at all to the trade-in value of last year’s 
model, as follows: 

Participating Laymen, up to $10; Con- 
tributing, $10 to $25; Subscribing, $25 to 
$50; Maintaining, $50 to $100; Sustaining, 
$100 to $500; Supporting, $500 and up. 
Henry D. Sharpe, the treasurer, will take 
your money; send pledge or cash to him at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

With all the encouraging trends, the re- 
sources of the League are still woefully in- 
adequate for the work it is expected and 
obligated to do. 


* 


STUD Y—AND ACTION 


Rev. Leon R. Land in his Eastern Con- 
vention sermon, suggested that a League 
chapter might make a thorough study of 
Some one great community or national 
problem with the idea of taking appro- 
priate action. This might be done ag a 
modified form of ‘“The New Partnership,” 
q. v. 


*““YOUR CHAPTER MEETINGS, : 
TECHNIQUES AND TOPICS} 


Eight different ways of conducting || 
chapter meeting! 

Fifty-seven different things to tal) 
about! 

Fifty-seven different big ideas to apPfl 
to our daily living or to take direct social 
action on! | 

All that and more appears in a recenth 
revised and enlarged manual entitled “You 
Chapter Meetings.” 


first fifty-six ideas aren’t what you wa | 


bell. 

With this goes another manual, ‘‘Chap 
ter Program Making.” Each chapteé 
officer or program-committee chairma) 
should have a copy. Send for each of the 
if copies have been mislaid. 

Some of the suggested topics concer 
international relations. Do these seem 
bit remote from your personal and churchl 
concerns? Ask the nearest chaplain or | 
Gold Star mother. Are you tired of hea 
ing about ‘“‘economic justice’? Try that 
on a man out of a job. | 

Many purely religious topics are sugt 
gested. Do you get enough religion at thi} 
Sunday morning service? That takes u | 
1-168th of the week. Is it overdoing thilf 
business of religion to take an additiona 
1-320th of a month for giving it som 
constructive thought and earnest discus} 
sion? It might do you some good, and iW 
won’t do any harm. 

For League members the League chap4] 
ter meeting is the one place where they} 
can meet with persons of the same sex and 
religious persuasion and freely disc ! 
liberal religion and its meaning in the lifd] 
of men and women and nations today. 

o* * 


PENSIONS, FELLOWSHIPS 


Pursuant to action by the Eastern Con: ) 
vention and the League’s Council, each} 
chapter is to receive a copy of a plan off] 
the Pension Commission for enhancing thej] 
quality of ministerial leadership andif 
achieving greater economic security forj] 
Unitarian ministers. “Interneships” for#} 
theological-school graduates and a sup-#] 
plementary and contributory pension 
system are advocated. This estimable# 
plan cannot succeed without the laymen’s# 
cooperation. 

* * 


DETACHABLE : 


You can detach the four pages of this} 
Laymen’s League supplement and keep it} 
for reference. The editors of The Register 
obligingly arranged it that way. : 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Ival McPeak, Editor. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
A New Venture 

In cooperation with members of the 
\faculty of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
|(University, and Union Theological Semi- 
(nary, the Beacon Press, Inc., has under- 
|taken to publish a series of short books on 
(religious education, in the broadest sense 
‘of the words, “religious” and ‘“‘education.”’ 
| These records of experience of progres- 
/sive church schools in the several denomi- 
nations, vacation schools and settlement 
houses, are being collected from all parts 
of the country by a volunteer committee 
onsisting of Dr. Adelaide Case of Teachers’ 
College, Mrs. Sophia Lyons Fahs of 
Union Theological Seminary, Rev. Edwin 
‘Fairley, and Ernest W. Kuebler of the 
epartment of Religious Education of the 
‘American Unitarian Association. 

Each unit tells its own story, and is aimed 
to help teachers and others to answer cer- 
tain questions that are in the minds of 
thoughtful people today. Each book con- 
tains about forty pages and costs sixty- 
eight cents by mail. The first three vol- 
mes have just appeared. One describes 
he problems of interdependence as shown 
in the life and religion of the early Hebrews. 
nother, the methods used by grade- 
schools pupils in their successful attempt to 
improve their neighborhood. The third 
illustrates how an entire school may realize 
heir part in the social structure by its 
participation in a dramatic service of wor- 
ship. These three books will be reviewed 
in The Register of October 31. 


* * 


PROBLEMS FOR LIBERALS 


| Indian Conceptions of Immortality. 
By Walter E. Clark. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1934. 49 pp. $1.00. 

This book will probably not find a place 
among those Ingersoll lectures that dis- 
close original intimations of immortality, 
beginning as it does with the author’s dis- 
claimer of competence “‘to speak positively 
either in defense or in denial of immor- 
tality,’’ and ending as it does with a dis- 
avowal of personal interest in the mystery. 

Nevertheless, anyone who will disregard 
these initial self-denying ordinances will 
find much to warrant gratitude and ad- 
miration here in the author’s compression 
of so much matter that is pertinent to a 
proper understanding of Oriental con- 
ceptions of immortality. Within the com- 
pass of forty odd pages there is unfolded 
2 lucid, comprehensive survey of the prin- 
cipal ideas and practices of the religions 
of the Rig Veda, of Brahmanism, and of 
Hinduism, and withal stimulating compari- 
sons and contrasts with Christian thought 
und method. Such a comprehensive ap- 
yroach the author rightly deems necessary 
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if the Western mind is to understand either 
the Indian or the Christian conceptions of 
immortality. 

In the course of his exposition, Professor 
Clark throws out numerous penetrating 
obiter dicta on the philosophy of religion. 
At least two of these deserve notice in 
even a short review. He raises the query, 
“whether the Aryan West in yielding to 
Semitic guidance did not turn aside from 
the natural bent of its mind, which is now 
beginning to assert itself again in modern 
sciences and modern philosophy.” Al- 
though it may very well be that Semitic 
anthropomorphism in the West has been 
“against the grain” of the natural bent of 
its mind, and would have been so in the 
East, one wonders what might have been 
the result for India if she, like the West, 
had yielded to the moralizing and prophetic 
influences of ‘Semitic guidance.” In 
another passage, the author defends against 
Christian critics the doctrines of Karma 
and transmigration. They are, he avers, 
quite consistent with the common ob- 
servation that “every individual in the 
world inherits from his parents and ances- 
tors very definite physical characteristics 
and limitations which punish him for 
things for which he is not personally re- 
sponsible and which seriously restrict the 
scope of his free will.’”’ Here is a reflection 
well worth our pondering. May it not 
disclose the unrealistic aspect of a liberal- 
ism which has perhaps a little hastily re- 
pudiated the doctrine of “‘original sin’’? 

James Luther Adams. 
* * 


HARRY ELMER BARNES IN PARVO 


The Illustrated World History. A 
record of world events from earliest his- 
torical times to the present day. Edited 
by Sir John Hammerton and Harry Elmer 
Barnes. New York: William H. Wise and 
Company. 1144 pp. $2.95. 


Over one hundred students of history 
have cooperated with the two editors to 
produce this one-volume encyclopedia of 
the history of the world. It is an excellent 
compendium of events. It makes no 
pretense of analyzing the motives of 
men. Religion and the arts receive scant 
treatment. In their place is a remarkable 
series of illustrations, mostly photographs, 
of leaders and products of civilization that 
shed unusual light on the character of men 
and matters which words cannot clearly 
express. Tables of dates are placed un- 
obtrusively among the chapters, for those 
who wish to retain a temporal hold on 
events. Who possesses this history to- 
gether with the same publisher’s recent 
encyclopedia will have a remarkable synop- 
sis of even the most recent happenings in 
a very accessible form. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


FOR PARENT STUDY GROUPS 


Growing Together in the Family. 
By Leland Foster Wood. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 50 cents. 


Dr. Wood has written a fine manual for 
parent study groups. Some of the major 
problems of family life, such as marital 
adjustment, child training, and family 
relations are briefly outlined, with many 
suggestions for further study and discus- 
sion. For each of the problems considered 
there is a good bibliography. 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is 
the third one, “Using Money for Family 
Happiness and Well-Being.’”’ The author 
discusses not only the whole problem of 
budgeting the family income, but also the 
need for economic education for children. 
This is a phase of child-training that is 
frequently neglected in the home and 
seldom discussed in books on child-training. 

The need for religious nurture in the 
home is pointed out, but there is little 
space given to actual techniques of family 
religious life. 

The book is essentially a study course 
and as such will be valuable. However, 
it is a bit ‘‘text-bookish” for general read- 
ing. 

Margaret Odell. 


ee 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Lona of Hollybush Creek. By Gene- 
vieve Fox. Boston: Little Brown and Com- 
pany. 276 pp. $2.00. 

This delightful story is fashioned out of 
the simple substance of the daily life of 
the Kentucky hill families. Lona, a shy 
child from another community, comes to 
Hollybush to live with the new doctor and 
his wife Sairy Ann. It is hard for Lona to 
go to school with children half her age, but 
with bravery she continues her studies 
until she finishes the elementary course in 
the Hollybush school. Her love of the 
beautiful and her desire to create it finds 
expression in weaving, which she learns 
from one of the old women in the town. 
She and a young boy in the community, 
whom she later learns to love, succeed in 
reviving interest among the people of 
Hollybush in the old crafts of the hill 
country. The story will be enjoyed 
particularly by children from ten to 
thirteen. — 

Margaret Odell. 


Time’s Door. By Esther Meynell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
337 pp. $2.50. 


A tale for music lovers; refreshing, 
charming, and unique, with characters 
vividly portrayed. After one hundred 
years a young musician opens a door into 
the life of Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
that life becomes more vivid to him than 
his own. Violins, harpsichords and organs 
weave a golden web of melody and ro- 
mance. 

Carol Hartwell. 
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IMPLEMENTING FOR FRUITFUL WORK 


HE Laymen’s League accepts with satisfaction 
fp the opportunity to be among the Unitarian or- 
ganizations in enjoying the enlarged hospitality 
of The Christian Register. It is the hope and expecta- 
tion of the League that the closer cooperation between 
it and The Register, as with the other organizations as 
well, may be mutually beneficial. As a reading of 
the League section of this number will reveal, the 
League appears to be gaining in strength of member- 
ship and in its ability to grasp new opportunities for 
usefulness. 

The New Partnership between ministers and 
laymen proposed about two years ago is beginning to 
take hold among members of both parties to the new, 
or at least newly imagined and defined, relationship. 
It is safe to say that as more centers of activity de- 
velop in this movement, new aspects of its possibilities 
will become clear and new vigor and power be infused 
in the Unitarian and other liberal fellowships. This 
plan is an employment agency by which the man 
power of religious fellowship can be put to work. 

Equally significant and promising is the assump- 
tion of responsibility for Churchmanship Week which 
the League will conduct at Star Island next summer. 
The League relinquishes the Institute of Religious 
Education with regret, but with the feeling that 
much good has been accomplished and that much more 
can be done with the Institute under more clearly 
appropriate auspices. The lectures and discussions of 
Churchmanship Week will more directly interest and 
affect the members of the League than the Institute of 
Religious Education could ; will approach from another 
side and will clarify and enlarge the ways to reach the 
objectives of the New Partnership; and will, it is hoped, 
engage as well the interest and secure the cooperation 
of the women and the young people of the Fellowship 
in their common endeavor to implement their zeal 
for fruitful work in the vineyard of liberal religion. 

Frank W. Scott. 


WATCHMAN, TELL US OF THE NIGHT | 
HATEVER the particular developments } 

the Italian-Ethiopian imbroglio may a 

certain general facts are clearly discernib}} 

and should be faced and prepared for as best we cal 
First, the post-war era has ended; we are livia} 

in another pre-war period. The diplomatic maneuvel 
now going on in the international field are comparah 
to the successive Balkan crises that ushered in tl 
first World War. The Italian-Ethiopian affair is | 
relatively small thunder-head around which larg} 
and darker clouds are rapidly gathering. Should | 
be settled with a minimum of immediate disturband 
and kept for the present within the bounds of what 
diplomatically called a “local’’ episode, there will E 
little to shout about, for no major problem will han 
been solved. 


Second, the League of Nations as a war-preven 
ing agency has been proved—for those who have pe 
sisted in doubting it—a ghost. It hasn’t a figment « 
the super-national reality requisite for compellin 
approximate international justice. Its dabbling} 
with the present problem have been farcical, while it 
tardy recommendations for a solution amount to givin 
one League member the right to treat another membeé 
as an oyster. The only serious attempt to handle t , 
question has been made among Italy, France a 
Great Britain, who have held the cards while t¢ 
League has played tiddledewinks. 

Some people refuse to see this by refusing to sq 
what the League hasn’t done and what France an} 
Great Britain have done, and by refusing to see thay 
if the screws are put on Italy in the name of t | 

| 


League it will be really the primary action of Greal 
Britain, whose imperialistic interests are being threat 
ened too seriously by those of Italy. If people choos 
to call that possible development a preservation of th 
League, that is their verbal right; but preservatio 
for what? we want to ask. | 
Third, the nature of international relations ha} 

not changed essentially since 1890 or 1912. All thd 
causes of war that existed then exist today—the sam 
world anarchy, the same unregenerate imperialisti 
impulses, nationalistic rivalries and distrusts, secref] 
alliances and diplomatic plots. Mussolini feels tha} 
need of a larger place in the sun, and sets out to seizdl 
the last “independent’’ country in Africa for a colony} 
He begins preparations for this as soon as he gaind| 
the consent of France, who of course sets her price ini 
the form of support for French interests in Europes 
Great Britain would look upon this calculated raping] 
with equanimity, if Mussolini would only use disere | 
tion by respecting certain British interests in the 
Ethiopian neighborhood and by using tactics sly and 
slow enough not to stir up unnecessary rebellio | 
among the blacks. But Il Duce is not disposed towardi 
anything so undramatic. So Britain raises her furl 
and whispers in the ear of France. But France asks 
a big price, and for the moment it appears that Ital 
offers more than Britain wants to pay. | 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary are stirred b | 

. 


i} 
i 
} 


f 


expansionist appetites. Their representatives havel 
concluded a huddle, and everyone wonders just what 
words were spoken. Something has passed betwee: 

Britain and Germany—the French would like “| 
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Ow what. Hitler attempts to catch the eye of 
ussolini—a shiver runs across the continent. 


prk Times for October 1, by Frederick T. Birchall, 
jeparing a moral basis and laying down a meta- 
jysical smoke-screen for the coming struggle of the 
\nts. After observing that the sides are now being 
jawn, Mr. Birchall tells us that the two worlds into 
juch Europe is forming will represent democracy 
\rsus dictatorship. We were rather puzzled by his 
ytement that it is still doubtful into which of these 
jmps Italy will drift, until we remembered that 
jar Nicholas II fought on the side of democracy in 
\last war. We had almost forgotten that the names 
ja give to the parties in a war depend upon which 
j€ you are on. “All that is certain in it,’”’ concludes 
. Birchall, “is that it will be an alignment of mili- 
1sm against peace.’”’ In other words, the regular old 
}ttle of Armageddon, with our side being for peace. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


INFLUENCE 
N° doubt it would occupy the full time of a psy- 


chologist of exceptional competency to weigh 
the various factors of influence in society and 
}determine their relative worth. Such an under- 
king would be very helpful at this juncture of so- 
jty’s affairs. To a layman, deeply interested in 
xrything that concerns humanity and eager to 
ist in its development, it is not a little disconcerting 
note the power of some men of apparently lesser 
lligence, and certainly of culture, than those who 
Jertake to interpret them. 

_ Take, for example, legislators and college pro- 
sors. The rigid academic requirements for teaching 
presumed to assure only highly intelligent per- 
is who work hard to gain important chairs. These 
the men who write learned books, and who, in the 
ial sciences, discover facts and interpret meanings. 
/some instances they are called upon to supply 
sic material to legislators and even to draft the form 
legislation. Thus far the influence of such men is 
a high order. For the most part, however, they 
ear to be mere commentators. 

. In a local community are several dozen social 
mtists who appreciate scholarship and are quick 
discern fine points between theories, while a few 
y Hall politicians determine what will actually 
‘e place. Some erudite men secure certain facts 
ut city government in order to write pamphlets 
1 books and by means of which to instruct stu- 
its. They spend their lives attempting to enlarge 
borders of knowledge, while ignorant members of 
ards of Fducation make the rules and determine 
conditions under which information may be im- 
ted. 

| Nor is it otherwise with the churches. Every 
d-sized community has a number of intelligent, 
]l-educated ministers, who discourse weekly upon 
1e form of conduct. Yet the influences that play 
m society produce war and depression—both of 
m militating against the good life. Think of the 
t sums of money, public and private, expended on 
ools, colleges and churches during the past twenty 


| As quieting as anything is an article in The New 


years. Think of the thousands of persons who have 
graduated from our institutions of higher learning in 
that period. What has the influence of this knowledge 
amounted to in terms of society’s well-being? If 
knowledge is a purely private luxury, and religion 
merely to give comfort to individuals while they en- 
dure the agonies of this world and secure assurance of 
bliss in a world to come, some of us will have to revise 
our opinions of the possibilities of both. 

It is high time that education and religion defined 
their aims and purposes, and in a common venture 
took command of the forces of life, so that we human 
beings might select the best influences and together 
live abundantly. 

Ernest Caldecott. 


* * 


BENEVOLENT OR MALEVOLENT? 


HE most amazing fact that has emerged from the 
discussions of the present international situation 
is the cynicism that appears to be present in 

the minds of most Americans about the motives that 
lie behind the actions, not only of the leaders of the 
nations, but also behind the actions of the people of 
the various nations who can in any way be influential 
in moulding public policy. 

It is obvious that in the past the idealists have 
been cruelly deceived. It is quite possible that they 
may be in the process of being deceived again. Cau- 
tion is a necessary and salutary policy. But a realistic 
attitude is just as necessary and just as salutary. 
The common assumption of the militant cynicists is 
that conditions are fundamentally as they were in 
1914. This is an amazing assumption when one sees 
Ireland and Russia apparently in the arms of England, 
when one sixth of the land of the world is under an 
entirely new form of government, when Egypt has 
apparently chosen England rather than Italy. The 
hands of the clock cannot be put back. Nineteen 
thirty-five is not nineteen-fourteen. Every new factor 
in the world today contradicts this equalization. 

The one obvious fact which is perfectly apparent 
is that the small nations of the world without excep- 
tion are in favor of the League. This is just as vital 
a fact to remember in the present situation as that it 
is the imperialistic policy of Great Britain that is 
compelling the League to drive Italy out of Ethiopia. 
Without the protection of the League there is ab- 
solutely nothing that can prevent the gradual absorp- 
tion of the small nations of Europe into the three great 
empires that ruled the continent twenty years ago. 
If the present distribution of Europe is to remain, it 
will do so only through the League. This alone is suf- 
ficient to negate any argument that the state of af- 
fairs has not changed. If the latter assumption is cor- 
rect, then where are we as a people? Are we as we 
were? Then we are on the edge of the precipice. 

The one contribution to the peace of the world 
that we can make is to ally our sympathies with those 
idealists in all nations who are sane enough to know 
that any instrument whatsoever can be used for either 
beneficent or maleficent purposes, and that in the 
League there is at least the possibility of exerting a 
beneficial influence on the fate of western civilization. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


HAIL, LAYMEN! 


The Four Winds is the title of the Star Island daily issued 
during Laymen’s League week under the brilliant editorship of 


Richmond H. Sweet. Its issue of July 7 contained the record 
of a conversation which was considered as amusing. The ques- 
tion was put: ‘Have you ever heard of a paper called The Chris- 
tian Register?’ The answer was given: “N 0, I can’t say I have.”’ 
The prediction followed: ‘You shall.” 

With this issue The Register makes history in two ways. It 
is the first time it has published a special Laymen’s League issue; 
also, so far as available records show, this issue attains the highest 
pinnacle of its circulation. 

On this page of news and views, you will not find the breezi- 
ness of The Four Winds of Star Island. You may, however, if 
you see it often enough, find a match put to lighthouse lamps by 
which can be discerned some harbors towards which contempo- 
rary life is bound. 

* * 


THE ROMAN CHURCH IN MEXICO SPEAKS 


The entire Mexican hierarchy, including those bishops who 
are in exile or in hiding, has issued in Spanish a joint Pastoral 
Letter recalling its social work for the good of Mexico and de- 
fining its present position. It recalls how, in 1918, the Roman 
Church sponsored a social program which would have enabled 
the nation to “have avoided many of the evils which have arisen 
since then,” and which “apparently served as the basis of Article 
123 of the Mexican Constitution of 1917.” “Yet the very 
church,’”’ comments The Commonweal, “which thus demonstrated 
not merely its desire to bring about social reforms for the benefit 
of Mexico’s unprivilged classes—the peons and the workers— 
but actually originated such reforms, has been directly prohibited 
from taking part in the solution of Mexico’s social problems.” 

The question naturally arises as to whether the 1913 pro- 
gram of social action was a face-saving expedient, forced upon 
the Roman Church by the rising tide of popular demand for 
social justice. The present Joint Letter deals adequately with 
that question, giving a long array of facts. 

* * 


SWISS REFERENDUM REJECTS FASCISM 

About sixty percent of the electorate of Switzerland cast 
their votes in a recent referendum to determine whether the 
constitution of the state should be completely revised. The result 
was: for revision 193,841; against revision 519,014. 

Though no details of the proposed revision were presented in 
the referendum, the intention of those who initiated it was to 
make Switzerland a ‘“corporative”’ (i. e. fascistic) state. The 
Manchester Guardian says, “The result is a great victory for 
democracy and a crushing defeat to the fascists, crypto-fascists, 
and their allies, especially the Catholics.” The inclusion of 
Catholics in this alliance is surprising; but though their leaders 
had been converted to the idea of a “corporative’’ state, a large 
number of Catholics evidently voted against their leaders. 

* * 

R. I. CHURCHES LEAD IN SOCIAL REFORM 

Rhode Island, the most highly industrialized state in the 
union, organized two or three years ago the Interdenominational 
Commission on Social Action. It has since been in the front 
ranks in the battle for social reform. It helped to get legislation 
passed to provide pensions for the aged, it fought a losing battle 
on behalf of the Child Labor Amendment; in last year’s textile 
strike, having the confidence of the workers, it was able to do 
a great deal to prevent outbreaks of violence, and it is at present 
carrying on a campaign to have night work for women abol- 
ished. The chairman of this Interdenominational Commission 


is its Unitarian-Universalist representative, Rev. Everett M. 
Baker. 


! 


A conference on “The Church and Social Action” was. 
at Providence on September 80 at which Bishop Frane) 


have become so great that in order to make any kind of im 
sion we must resort to collective action.” 
* * 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINE 


In choosing Manuel Quezon to be their first President 
Filipinos chose the road to independence charted in the Tydi 
McDuffie Act. His platform advocated the program of i 
pendence ten years hence, with autonomy under a “‘comnj 
wealth” regime in the meantime. In the defeat of Bishop ; 
pay, whose platform appeared in The Register, T. Otto H | 
The Christian Advocate says the people rejected a ‘‘bloody s j 
cut.”” The new regime starts on November 15, which will pel 
ably become historic as their Independence Day. 


* * 


WISCONSIN GIVES INSTRUCTION IN COOPERATI 


With the recent opening of the school year, a law went || 
effect in Wisconsin which prescribes the teaching of cooperali 
marketing and consumers’ cooperation in “every com 
school.’’ The state university, teachers’ colleges, normal sche 
and every public high school and vocational school, is to “ 
scribe adequate and essential instruction in cooperative markey 
and consumers’ cooperation.” 

According to The Christian Advocate, during 1933 under || 
percent of the retail trade of the United States was handled 
cooperative societies. In European countries the percentag 
much higher, as, for example, in England, where fifteen pera} 
of the retail trade is in the hands of the Cooperative Whole#} 
societies. 


| 


* * 


TURKEY HONORS WOMENKIND 

Earlier this year a remarkable gathering of women was 
at Constantinople (Istanbol to the Turks, and occasionally ¢ 
rupted by others to Stamboul) in a conference attended 
representatives from all around the world. They discussed 
status of women in different countries, and one speaker declaf 
that some day soon the Eastern woman would rise up and 
liver the Western woman from her bondage! 

In commemoration of that conference, the Turkish gove 
ment has issued a postage stamp bearing the image of a wor 
—none other than our own “first lady,” Jane Addams. Phi 
elists will look forward to adding to their collection a Turkt 
stamp that honors a woman, and one so conspicuously devoted 
international peace. 


it! 


i 


et ok 


RADIO NOTES 
A Scientific Wonder. Sir Donald Banks, Director-Genej 
of the Post Office in Great Britain, says that along a single wif 
enclosed in a tube the Post Office can transmit 200 different tel 
phone conversations simultaneously. He envisages in aly 
home, in the not very distant future, a news-tape machine, 
In Great Britain, where the telephone and the radio are bo 
government services, they may have no difficulty in getting | 
Religion in Business. The following came through fre 
Station WOR, Newark, N. J. 


television receiver, a radio and a telephone, all worked from 
single pair of wires as simply as the telephone itself is tode 
gether, but what will happen here when the telephone begins | 
compete with radio we cannot imagine. ; 


. . . through sixty-nine yeu 
- ++. has been giving the highest satisfaction to its users.’ 1 
If advertising continues to develop along this line, we may Ip} 


to see pictures of little girls at their prayers reaching for a ci ral 
ette. 
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interest to those planning to attend 
)Biennial Conference in Cincinnati will 
|, visit to the Taft Museum which is 
jg arranged for Tuesday afternoon, 
t ber 29. The museum, one of the finest 
2 country, is the former residence of 
and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft, the 
her and sister-in-law of William 


ard Taft. It was opened to the public 
re Taft Museum on December 9, 1932. 


The Taft Museum in Cincinnati 


Taft Museum is an excellent example of 
American architecture of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and its fur- 
nishings are of the period. The objects of 
art comprise important examples of 
Flemish, Dutch, English, Spanish, French, 
and American painting of the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries; crystals, jewelry 
and Italian majolica made by potters of 
Renaissance Italy; a collection of nearly 


1; administered under the Cincinnati 
fitute of Fine Arts, which was formed 
27. At that time Mr. and Mrs. Taft 
' $1,000,000, their home, and art col- 
ton to the Institute, and other citizens 
»d $2,700,000 for its purposes. Mrs. 
}, in her will, bequeathed an additional 
‘on dollars to the Institute to be used 
the reorganization of the house as a 
eum and for its maintenance. 

‘ne beautiful old home which is now the 


two hundred Chinese porcelains consisting 
for the greater part of wares made during 
the reign of the Emperor K’ang Hsi 
(1662-1722); a collection of watches dating 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies; and other rare pieces. 

Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Hals, Turner, 
Constable, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Goya, 
Ingres, Corot, Sargent, and Duveneck are 
among the artists represented in the col- 
lection of paintings. 


aiversalists Join with Arlington Street Church 


nion between the Church of the Re- 
ption (Second Society, Universalist) 
loston, Mass., and the Arlington Street 
irch was effected on Sunday, October 6, 
n -more than 200 members of both 
shes gathered in the Arlington Street 
rch to hear Rev. Dana McL. Greeley 
ich on “A Religion of Love.” 

he merger, which has been under con- 
ration for some time past, was carried 
ugh by the efforts of Dr. Samuel A. 
it, minister emeritus of the Arlington 
et Church, and of Mr. Greeley. Rati- 
ion of the plan was recently made by 
standing committee of the Church of 
Redemption after the passage of reso- 
ons by the prudential committee of the 
tarian body inviting the union. From 
on, although the two societies will 
ntain their separate corporate exist- 
s, they will form one church for all 
‘tical purposes. The church schools 
men’s groups will be united, but the 
ien’s organizations will continue to 
tion as separate bodies. 


Dr. John S. Lowe, the last minister of 
the Church of the Redemption, resigned in 
May, 1934, and since that time the pulpit 
has been occupied by Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk of Taunton, Mass., who served 
temporarily. The church was organized 
in 1817, the first minister being Hosea 
Ballou, who is considered to have been one 
of the greatest preachers of the Univer- 
salist denomination. The new building 
on Boylston Street, from which the society 
moves to Arlington Street, was erected in 
1928. No decision has been reached as to 
the final disposition of the property, which 
is assessed for $550,000. 

In a statement at the time of the an- 
nouncement of the union Mr. Greeley 
said: ‘“‘We welcome the people of the 
Second Society to our church. We make 
their tradition a part of our tradition with 
a sense of satisfaction, inasmuch as Uni- 
tarians and Universalists have for many 
years been working along parallel lines. 

“These two churches have represented 
liberal Christianity in an unusual way, not 


only in Boston, but in their nespective de- 
nominations. We rejoice in this opportu- 
nity for larger and enriched fellowship, and 
for a strengthening of our common cause.” 

Dr. Eliot also was enthusiastic. ‘Two 
great traditions are united,” he said. “A 
hundred years ago William Ellery Chan- 
ning and Hosea Ballou were the outstand- 
ing liberal preachers in America. Ballou 
was a Unitarian before Channing and 
Channing was as much of a Universalist 
as Ballou. 

“It is a vitalizing thing that now at last 
the unities are recognized and that these 
two traditions are to reinforce each other 
in cooperative efficiency. The spirit of 
aloofness gives way to the spirit of appre- 
ciation. Each church has something that 
the other needs. Each has something that 
the other can appropriate and utilize.” 

* * 


BOSTON TO CINCINNATI 


Delegates and others attending the Bi- 
ennial Conference meetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, October 28-31, may travel without 
change from Boston, Mass., to Cincinnati 
via the Boston and Albany, New York 
Central, and Big Four Railroads, the first 
leaving Boston at noon and due to arrive 
in Cincinnati at 8.40 the next morning, 
and the other leaving Boston at 3.20 in 
the afternoon and arriving at Cincinnati 
at 2.15 the next afternoon. 

Returning from Cincinnati there is only 
one train that the delegates can use without 
change. This leaves Cincinnati at 3.15 
in the afternoon and is due in Boston at 
11.380 the following morning. Two other 
trains at convenient hours are available 
but in each case the delegates will have to 
change at Albany. One leaves Cincinnati 
at 5.50 p. m. and is due in Boston at 1.55 
the following afternoon, the change at 
Albany being made at 8.22 in the morning. 
The second leaves Cincinnati at 7.35 p. m. 
with a change at Albany at noon the next 
day and arriving in Boston at 5.30 that 
afternoon. 

Railroad fares are as follows: Boston to 
Cincinnati, single ticket, $33.61; round trip 
$64.66. There is also a special round-trip 
ticket good for thirty days for those who 
leave Boston on Tuesday or Saturday of 
any week at $51.50. 

Lower berth, Boston to Cincinnati, is $9; 
upper berth, $7.20. 

Ministers traveling from the Boston 
area should purchase round-trip tickets 
from Boston to Albany at $11.90 and by 
the use of clergy certificates they can make 
the round trip from Albany to Cincinnati 
for $26.40. 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. John R. P. Sclater of Old St. An- 
drew’s Church, Toronto, Canada, will 
preach at the King’s Chapel noon services, 
Tuesday to Friday, October 22-25. Mon- 
day, October 21, at noon Raymond C. 
Robinson will give an organ recital. 
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MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Robert M. Pratt, minister of 
the Plymouth Congregational-Unitarian 
Church, Salina, Kans., has accepted a 
call to the ministry of the First Unitarian 
Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus began his 
ministry at the First Unitarian Church of 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sunday, September 15. 

Rev. Harold G. Scott, minister of the 
First Universalist Church, Denver, Colo., 
has accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Congregational Unitarian Church, Fort 
Collins, Colo. Mr. Scott is a brother of 
Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the 
First Universalist Church, Peoria, Ill. 

Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Topeka, 
Kans., is temporarily in charge of 
the Plymouth Congregational-Unitarian 
Church, Salina, Kans. Mr. Van Dyke 
will conduct evening services at the Salina 
church each Sunday. 

Rev. J. Milton Wahl, minister since 
1932 of the Free Congregational Society of 
Florence, Mass., has resigned his pastorate. 

Dr. George C. Cressey has resigned as 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Geneseo, Ill. Dr. Cressey, who has served 
as minister of the Geneseo church since 
1929, formerly served Unitarian churches 
in Tyngsboro, Mass., New Brighton, N. Y., 
and London, England. 


* * 


WILLIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN 


Dr. William Laurence Sullivan, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Society of German- 
town, Pa., since 1929, died suddenly Oc- 
tober 6. Dr. Sullivan was born in East 
Braintree, Mass., November 15, 1872. 
He was graduated from Boston Theological 
Seminary in 1896 and from Catholic Uni- 
versity in 1899, being ordained to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in the same 
year. In 1909 he joined the Unitarian 
church, serving as minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Schenectady, N. Y., 
1911-1918, and of All Souls’ Church, New 
York, N. Y., 1913-1922. In 1917 he was 
awarded the degree of doctor of divinity 
by the Meadville Theological School. 

After serving as mission preacher for the 
Laymen’s League from 1922 to 1924, Dr: 
Sullivan became minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., where he re- 
mained until 1928. A tribute to Dr. 
Sullivan will appear soon. 

* * 


FRANK R. GALE 


Rev. Frank R. Gale of Dorchester, 
Mass., a retired Unitarian minister, died 
suddenly October 2. Mr. Gale, who was 
graduated from Tufts College in 1897, at- 
tended the Harvard Divinity School, and 
held a number of Unitarian pastorates, in- 
cluding those of the Follen Church Society, 
Kast Lexington, Mass., the Channing 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., and the 
First Unitarian Church of Winthrop, 
Mass. 

A tribute to Mr. Gale will appear soon, 


Lean, professor of religious education, St. Lawrence University. 


“‘Teaching through Dramatics,’’ by Mary Lawrance, instructor in religious I) 


education, Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


“Teaching That Touches Life,’’ by Adelaide Case, professor of religious | 


education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


“The Personal Enrichment of the Teacher,’? by Frederick M. Eliot, 


minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


“Young People and the Church,’’ by Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., of the 


Pennsylvania State Council of Christian Education. 


‘‘How to Use the Bible,’’ by Theodore G. Soares, minister of the Neighbor- | 


hood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 
“Discussion as a Theory and Method in Religious Education,’ by Har- 


rison S. Elliott, professor of religious education and psychology, Union | 


Theological Seminary. 


“Education for the Christian Social Order,’’ by Waitstill H. Sharp, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church, Meadville, Pa. 


The Fifth Biennial Conference 


of the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28-31, 1935 
“UNITARIANISM AND THE NEEDS OF TODAY 


One entire business session will be devoted to a report from 
the Commission of Appraisal, and a discussion of it. In addition 
to the regular business sessions and round-table discussions, there 
will be sight-seeing trips as guests of our Cincinnati churches, and 
a fellowship dinner. These meetings are legal meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


The round tables and their leaders will be as follows: 


I. “‘Centralization of Denominational Government—Do We 
Need More or Less?” Rev. Earl C. Davis. 


II. “The Local Churech—How Can We Make It More Effec- 
tive?” Rev. Dilworth Lupton. 


III. “The Economic Order—New Motives and Methods,” 
Rev. Everett M. Baker. 


IV. “Ministerial Leadership,” Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
Decide in advance which to attend. 


The Hotel Netherland Plaza will be the conference head- 
quarters. Special rates have been made for our delegates from 
$3.00 per day up. Delegates should make their own reservations. 


When purchasing railroad tickets delegates should inquire for _ 


round-trip rates. 


Ernest Caldecott, Chairman George G. Davis, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


October 17, i 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE REGISTER | 


“‘The Aims and Objectives of Religious Education,’’ by Angus H. Mac- } 


hb 
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hurch Announcements 


f BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 


\d Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
inister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
, |»ybinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
“\|orning prayer with sermon by Dr, Perkins. 
|) Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
;,(|al by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. John 
if P. Selater, D. D., Old St. Andrew’s Church, 
j»ronto, Canada. 
Ai BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
j lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
, veeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. Ds 
nister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
m. Friends are cordially invited. 


the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
| irst Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
e minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 

throp, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
rvices at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


We 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT«» CHOIR GOWNS - 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX-SONS & VINING- INC. 


13} EAST 23RD: STREET . NEW YORK... NY. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Bana McLean Greeley is minister of the 
*) Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
jincent B. Silliman is minister of the 
4 First Parish, Portland, Me. 

jsertrude Taft is associate secretary of 
4 the Department of Religious Education. 
larry F. Ward is professor of Christian 
4 ethics at the Union Theological Semi- 
4) nary. He is chairman of the American 
* League Against War and Fascism. 


}. 


These Laymen Are Wrong! 


Some laymen think that The Register is a paper written 
only for ministers. 2's is wrong. The articles published in The 


Register are of interest to laymen as well as 
to ministers. One of our subscribers writes: 


“T think the type of article you have been running of late has vastly 
improved. The Register is a denominational paper for both laymen and 
ministers, and not a ministers’ journal alone. I did not see an article 
in any of the first three September numbers that laymen would not 
have been interested in.” 


You will be interested in a number of new features which we have in 
preparation. 


We will have a series of sketches of interesting personalities; another 
series on religious education; some of the best sermons of the year. 


There will also be single articles and editorials which will be stimulating 
and thought-provoking. 


Of course, there will be news of the local churches, of conferences, and of 
Unitarian headquarters. 


Some of these articles soon to appear: 


‘‘Academic Freedom,’’ by Granville Hicks, former professor at the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. 


“The Oxford Group Movement,’’ by Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious editor 


of The Boston Transcript, and minister of the Unitarian Society, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

“Calling a Minister,’’ by Parrish Bliss, an occasional contributor to The 
Register. 

“‘The Cooperative Movement,’’ by James Peter Warbasse, president of the 
Cooperative League of the U.S. A. 

‘“Mexico,’’ by Anton de Haas, professor of international relations, Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 

‘““Are Church Women People?’’ by Rachel Stoneham, wife of a Unitarian 
minister. 

‘““Germany Today,’’ by Dale DeWitt, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Hollis, N. Y. 

‘‘Reform vs. Revolution,’’ by Raymond B. Bragg, associate minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘“‘The Ministers’ Union of America,’’ by Leon R. Land, leader of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, and director of activities of the Community Church, 
New York. 

‘The Basic Principles of Adult Education,’’ by Curtis W. Reese, dean of 
Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, IIl. 


In order to make new friends, The Fi h f, | 00 
Register offers a trial subscription of lve mont S or $ F 


IGN the blank on the back page of this issue of The 
Register today, pin a dollar bill to it, and mail it to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


An old-time Democrat who blinks at his 
party’s program, wondering what it is all 
about, says he feels like the venerable clerk 
at one of the Oxford University chapels. 
Some graduates stopped in at the chapel 
and seeing that the old-timer was still 
hanging on remarked that he must have 
seen many of the great preachers in his day. 

“Indeed I have,” replied the old-timer. 
“T have heard them all, and thank God I 
am a Christian still.””—Boston Globe. 

So * 

Wife: “It’s the furniture people come for 
the piano, George.” 

Husband: “But I gave you the money 
for the next instalment.” 

Wife: ‘‘Yes, I know, dear; but don’t say 
anything. I’m going to pay them as soon 
as they get it downstairs, because I’ve 
decided to have it in the sitting-room.’’— 
Christian World. 

* * 

A collection of ten most thrilling stories 
ever written by Guy de Maupassant, the 
famous French author. Every story is 
complete, faithfully translated, absolutely 
expurgated.—Adbv. in the World Almanac, 
1935. 

More absolute expurgation is what the 
world needs.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

This happened in spelling class one 
day. “B-i-p-e-d, biped, anything that 
goes on two feet,” and then Howard 
looked thoughtfully at the ceiling a minute 
before continuing, “a pair of shoes is the 
example of a biped.””—E xchange. 

* * 

He (Westbrook Pegler) has been a cog 
in the newspaper grind, though an ever- 
growing cog, since 1916.— Ralph E. Renaud 
in The Washington Post. 

That’s a big help to any machine.—The 
New Yorker. 

* * 

With the requirement that all brakes 
shall be thoroughly inspected, a lot of 
people, instead of running over a man, 
should be able to stop right on top of him. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

x x 

It might add a little to the next Olympic 
Games if they were to add a contest to 
see which nation could run longest with 
an unbalanced budget.—Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

* * 

Americans are young at forty, a Swiss 
biologist finds. It comes from associating 
with comic-strip characters who never out- 
grow rompers.—Jacksonville Journal. 

* * 

Mrs. Roosevelt has come out strongly 
for curiosity in the very young. The next 
move is to encourage vegetarianism among 
rabbits.—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

A recent book is entitled ““How to Spend 
Money.” It has no doubt had a good sale 
in Washington.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


DIRECTORS 


Of Religious, Educatsonal, Social and Charitable Organizations which : 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary ‘con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Aliston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 0) 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago 


Calling All Laymen 


—who can drive, ride, or walk to Cincinnati | 
for the Biennial Conference, October 28-30, | 
where they will have a chance to discuss the | 
report of the Commission of Appraisal and 
many matters of profound practical interest 

| 


to local churches. Hear Marco Morrow of 
the Capper Publications at the Laymen’s 
League luncheon, Tuesday, October 29. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for! 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal] 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay-| 
ments are to be maintained at the present} 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the} 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue ote ot Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing ane 


The Register 
To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 5 


months for one 


dollar. I enclose check or cone 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


TIE ESOT ES O88 8 Wee sale ie eslaleie alee = alot srelelel tale mia eee 


SBP 2%) Sees) eteXele ip ee) Sees) «aye ts) m e\Vellere, eo asec cet ane 


2700 0)/0\eaie\e0\\ene 10) 06 e166 stele 


